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He LETTER from à Country Juſtice of the Peace to an 
' Alderman of the City of London, &c. concerning the Biſhop 


of Salisbury's Speech in the Houſe of Lords, pon the Bill 


againſt Occaſional Conformity. 
SIX, | 


Thank you for your Prefent of the Biſhop of Salisbury's Speech, not 
for the worth of it, but for your kindneſ1n lending it, that I might 


myſterious Proceedings of the Times. But I ſomewhat wonder 
why you ſhould deſire my Sentiments of it, who live reſerved and 
remote from the Managery of State Affairs, when I might rather expect 
that from you, who dwell among the Beauxs and the Wits, the Cenſorious 
Critics, Active Zealots, and Politick Stateſinen, where you have the opportu- 
nity to know the various Opinions of all forts of Men, and thence to 
frame or confound your Judgment, according as your Skill may ſerve you 
to unravel ſuch Intricacy ; yet perhaps you may do it for this very Rea- 
ſon, that you think me in my Receſs to be more free, unprejudiced, and 
diſentangled from theſe, whether Lights or Obſtacles, wherewith you a- 
bound. However, be it as it will, I ſhall not ſtick to gratifie your Re- 
queſt, if it were for no other Reaſon but that you were never backward 
to gratifie me in any thing I could reaſonably deſire; and I was about 
to ſay, that I would do it with all Þdiferency and Impartiality, but I began 
to fear that might render me ſuſpefFed : For I have obſerved, that of late 
the greateſt Canary Birds make the moſt ſolemn Profeſſions and deepeſt Prote- 
ftations of the Lord knows what, and how much Sincerity and Integrity, 
when at the ſame time a Man mult be either very weak in his Intellectu- 
als, or have a ſtrange prevailing Power over himſelf, who can really think 
that they mean heneftly, T will therefore anſwer your Deſires without 
more ado, and leave you to be judge of the Sincerity and Impartiality of 
the Performance. + | 
The Reverend Perſon indeed hints ſomething in the beginning concer- 
ning the Bill againſ# Occaſional Conformity; but then he treats it as a Scotch 
Presbyterian would his Text, who has no ſooner named and read it, but 
| he fairly takes leave of. it, and meddles with any thing rather than it, 
+ gh unleſs they chance to meet again in the cloſe, to ſhake hands at parting. 


over vario Reigns and divers Regions, more {wiitly than it he were mount- 
ech on Hagcolers Horſe ; then to make it the more entertaining, he furniſh- 
eib don wich variety of Stories, and much like Tatling Fame, tells ſome- 
times Bu, and ſometimes Z--s, but N much to the purpoſe. For 
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try if I could learn any thing from it concerning the uncouth and 


No ſooner is the Bil mentioned, but (Hiccius Doctius) he is gone, whirls 
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his Cauſe would not bear cloſe Argument; and therefore inſtead of ſatis- 
Hing, he prudently makes it his buſineſs to make a Noiſe and Amuſe. 
But though this may ſhew his great Si, yet I cannot conceive what 
great cominendation it is of his Honeſty or Ingenuity : And it ſeems ſome- 
what unaccountablt to me, that a Man of his Parts and long Experience 
ſhould either have ſuch an over-weaning Conceit of Limſelf, or ſo mean 
an Opinion of all others; as to think himſelf able to impoſe upon the 
reft of Mankind, and that they would prove either ſuch Fools or Madmen 
as to take thoſe Ramblements for Reaſogings, and ſuch a Mats of Inconſiſten- 
cies tor Proofs. | 
Bat before I come to Particulars, wherein I intend to be as as ſhort as 
may be, I muſt crave your leave to make one more general Obſervation 
upon his way and manner of handling this Matter, which ſeems to me 


to be either very abſurd, or to ſavour of ſome extraordinary Deſign. For 


why ſhould an Advocate for Moderation plead for it with ſo much bitter- 
neſt? What need was there of ſo much Heat and Zeal to promote Looſe- 
eſs and Indifferency ? Why ſuch a 1 Stickler for Fanaticks, and ſuch 
contemptible Expreſſions of thoſe of his own Way and Order? Why 
ſuch Pains to exalt the one, and to pull down the other, than which a 
greater kindneſs cannot be done to Popery? Why ſuch Commendati- 
ons of Men, whom you can never know what they are, nor where to 
have them, nor what they would be at, and ſuch loud Out cries againſt 
Plain Dealing and Fixt Principles? I will not pretend to reconcile theſe 
Matters, but I wiſh you could diſcover to me the myſtical Reaſon of it: 
Certainly it is not from the Nature of the Thing; for one would expect 
that a Diſcourſe of Moderation ſhould be ſmooth and oily : And though 
the ſubtil Author had intended that his Words ſhould be as bitter as Gall 
in the Belly, yet he ought to have made them as ſweet as Honey in the 
Mouth. Perhaps you may ſay, this proceeds from the Temper and Hu- 
mour of the Author; but I cannot eaſily agree to that; for he is known 
to be a Perſon of Eminent Parts, and Learning and Skill, to manage 
both, who (as the Geneva Ballad learnedly has it) 
' To gain his Ends, can · I bine; 
And as Occaſion ſerves, can Roar. 
And therefore it might have been reaſonably expected, that he ſhould 
have made his Diſcourſe ſuitable to his Subje#, Well, I muſt confeſs my 
felt at a loſs for a Reaſon of ſuch Managery ; and I wiſh you and the 
Wits about you, would unriddle the Myſtery for me. For my part, 
when I had caſt about all I could, I muſt have remained ſtill a Seeker, 
2 the Comedian may be allowed to relieve me with his aliquid Mon- 
ri alunt. | | Oe 
But now to trace him pedetentim, I think it not worth my while to 
take notice of the becoming Zeal he boaſts of in the Entrance: For it is 
not the firſt time I haye known a bad Cauſe ſanctiſie as rr wr? * 
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- Chriſtian Zeal, at leaſt if the Parties themſelves might be believed. But 
he confeſſeth, that the Bill in Sound and firſt Appearance, ſeems to be intend- 
ed for the Service f the Church, and therefore he thinks he labours under 
a diſaduumage to ſpeak againſt it, and more eſpecially as being one of the 


Bench of Biſhops; and truly I think ſo too, and fo will others, when he 
hath done all he can. Bur is the ſecuring the Church from thoſe, who 


by Principle hate it, and whole Intereſt and Deſign is to deſtroy it, and 
the preſerving the State from having her Counſels confounded and 


betrayed, nothing but meer Sound and Seeming ? This Phraſe certainly 
came from a hollow Veſſel, or elſe more would have been allowed it, and a 
kinder Character given it. But be that as it will, his Reverence is fully 
convinced, that it is not for the Service of the Church, and that how well ſo- 
ever it may be intended by ſome, the effect of it will be quite contrary, Either 


he is a Man of ſtrange foreſight, or; hath borrowed old St. Aſaphs Spe- 


ctacles, or perhaps learnt it from him at one of his Lectures upon the 
Revelations ; but by what means ſoever he foreſees theſe dire Effects, ſee- 
ing he is ſo fully convinced himſelf, J hope he will be able to convince o- 
thers in ſome good meaſure, though not ſo fully: But then I am afraid 


he muſt be at the trouble to write again. For I can find nothing in this 


Paper that in the leaſt convinceth me of the miſchievouſnefs of the Bill, 
though enough to ſatisfie me of the Rage of the Prelate. However, ſee- 
ing he pretends to Argument, let us try what we can make of it. 

But, alas! Miſchief hath befallen us at the very beginning; for he 
ſaith he is bound up as to this Particular, and determined by a Promiſe ſolemn- 


ty made to the Que en. What pity is it, that ſo great an Author ſhould ſet 


out in Fetters? A Promiſe, and that ſolemnly made, is a ſtrong Tie up- 
on ſome kind of Men: But do you think any Premiſe can bind that 
Man whom an Oath cannot? But let him be bound, for all that he 


will fright you with ratling his Chains. But pray, what is it that binds 


the Good Man, whoſe Tongue or Pen could never be bound yet? Why, 
he tells us, That Her Majeſty recommended UNION to them with a pe- 
culiar vehemence of Stile. Did She ſo? And doth this bind you up? 
I find Union is no Friend of yours. And yet I think neither a Queen 


nor a Chriſtian need be aſhamed of ſuch a Recommendation ; but then, I - 


think, that in recommending Union, She did in effect recommend the 
Bill, which would have been the great procurer and ſecurer of Union; 
and where it could not procure Union, would have ſecured Peace and 
Quiet; and they are worth ſomething. But now that Union is recom- 
mended, he tells you how zealous a Stickler he is reſolved to be for it. 
But hark you, Sir, a word in your Ear, if you have patience to bear it; 
When you have driven Bulls, and Bears, and Goats, and Lions, and Lambs, 


and Sheep, all in a Herd together, do you call this Union ? If a Man 
mould bind or tie ſeveral ſtrong unruly Creatures together, which have 
an averſion to each other, and would parry draw ſeveral ways, till 
they pulldeach other in pieces, they might be 


— 


ſaid to be in ſome ſort 
united, 
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wyited, but after ſuch a ſort that they had much better been aſunder. But 
4 theſe are noble Projects of Comprebenſion, ſuch as enlarged Souls are aiming 
at; though we, poor ſilly Mretebes, cannot underſtand how it is either 
ſafe or practicable. Some People of late are very apt to call things by 
wrong Names, and when there is ſuch a ſtir to jumble all together, I 
begin to grow jealous, that they have a mind to impoſe Confuſion on us 
for Union: And I remember I have heard ſome call it the Onion, which 
is ſomewhat ominous, as it it were much fitter to make us weep than re- 
Joice. Philoſophers (and our Author would take it ill to be thought ſe- 
cond to any in that Kind, unleſs to another of his Name, who under- 
ſtood the making the World better than Moſes); I ſay, Philoſophers 
og by Union in ſuch caſes as ours, commonly underſtood a Union of Wills , 
| not a putting together of Antipathies ; but a celebrated Divine, to be ſa- 
. tisfied concerning a Chriſtian Union, might have look'd into the Weird of 
God, which would have told him, that it was to be like-minded one towards 
another, according to Chriſt Feſus, that we may with one mind and one mouth 
glorifie God, (Rom. 15. 5, 6.) or as it is in another place, ro walk by the 
ſame rule, and mind the ſame thing, (Phil. 3. 16.) And certainly this is 
very odly pertormed, by being occaſionally every thing, and fixedly nothing. 
If therefore your pretended Zeal for Union be for that which is a true 
Chriſtian Union, you will henceforward be a greater Favourer of the 
Bill, and leſs a Friend to ſuch tricking Conformity, as unſtable, double- 
minded Men have only occaſion for, when their worldly Intereſt in- 
vites or cngages them to it. | 
He comes on in the next place with a grievous Complaint, That 
ſome of his Order, as well as himſelf in particular, have been very indecent- 
ly, and, he hopes, very unjuſtly too, treated in many Printed Libels , upon 
this very Account. T know Men are naturally inclined not to ſpeak ve- 
ry magnificently of ſuch who befoul their own Neſt, and betray their 
own Cauſe ; and till Treachery and Falſhood can be made to paſs for as 
great Vertues as ſome Mens Moderation, honeſt Men will be apt to have 
hard Thoughts of them, and perhaps let fall ſome hard Speeches, But I 
ſnall not concern my ſelf, whether they have been undecently treated, 
nor yet whether they deſerved it or not; but I am deſirous to know, 
what this makes againſt the Bill, which indeed ſeems to me to make for 
| it: For the paſſing that would either have ſtopt their Mouths, who 
| exclaim againſt the Order, or at leaſt have ſecured it, notwithſtanding 
etulant and laviſh Tongues: And it for obſtruting this, you have 
een, ſhall hereafter be undecently treated, I think you may thank 
your ſelves. But ſtill he cannot be perſuaded, that he is any Enemy 
to the Church; for he hopes he may appeal to the World, and to his Dioceſe in 
particular, whether his Labours do not ſhew a true Zeal for the Church in all 
its Concerns. There is nothing more {ſerviceable to a bad Cauſe than a 
brazen Forehead ; I think there can be no danger in admitting the Ap- 
peal, if Church-men may be Judges; but it Prelates muſt be 3 | 
| | + . DY. 
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by the Suffrages of Semi; though they ſerve him, while he ſerves 


their Turn, yet they will ſerye him the ſame Trick that the Dewi! does 
the Witch, and fail him at laſt. I have heard of a Perſon, (whoſe Name 
is ſo like our Author's, that it hath been taken for the ſame ) who be- 
ing altogether diſſatisfyed with Presbyrerian Ordination, made his Appli- 
cation to a certain Prelate, and Kinſman, for Epiſcopal @dination, but was 
not only denied, but ſo ratled and ſchooled for it, that in rage and diſ- 
content he went over to the Church of Rome: Does not this ſhexw hs 
true Zeal for the Church ? T have been told, that a certain Reverend Fa- 


tber took no ſmall pains to reconcile two Diſſenting Miniſters, who were 


fallen out bitterly upon a ridiculous Occaſion, and, all with deſign that 
they might maintain their Conventicles with more Advantage againſt the 
Eſtabliſhed Church ; and alſo how he cajol'd and careſs d Mr. C—y , 
and others of his Tribe, when he treated many of his own Clergy with 
Contempt and Scorn: Whether theſe, and other things commonly re- 


ported be true, that Perſon beſt knows; however, others ouglit to be 


ſo civil as not to think otherwiſe, but that he did theſe things in True 
Zeal for the Church's Service. But if you can believe him, there is a very 
cogent Reaſon, why you ought to be very charitable in your Judgment 
of him; for the Good Man labours under a ſevere Perſecution ; for he 
ſays, that he is @ Diſciple of the Croſs, and miiſt go thro good Report and il. 
Report. What he is, I will not ſay ; what he ought to be, I can 
tell: But it ſeems ſtrange to me, that a Man who wallows in Plenty, 
and might alſo in Eaſe, if 


Ends, can ſtretch their Conſciences to comply with any thing. Theſe 


look more like Diſciples of their Worldly Intereſt, than the Croſs of Chriſt. 


But let him be in a State of Perſecution, and he can glory in it, and boaſt 


of it. He is ſo well known, he ſays, has lived ſo long in a Public Scene, 
and acted ſuch a part on it, that be reckons himſelf above Calumnies ; but 1 
hope not above Truth : I like not ſuch Scenes and Actings, which are 
always Turbulent and Tragical. But if he boaſt and glory in his Perſecuti- 


ons, he is not deſtitute of a good Precedent and Warrant for what he 
doth ; for, ſaith he, Even St. Paul ſaid, He became a fool in glorying. 


But did St. Paul glory in his Shame ? Or, did he account Hectoring and 
Huffing in the enjoyment of Power and Wealth, to be a State of 


Perſecution ? It is known when the Devil made uſe of Scripture, 


even to our Bleſſed Saviour, for his own Ends; and it is become a 


Practice too common among ſome ſort of Men, ſo to abuſe the 


Holy Scriptures to little better. purpoſes , that it hath given no ſmall 
advantage and encouragement to Papiſts to rave both againſt the Name 
of Proteſtants, and even againſt the Holy Scriptures themſelves; it is a 


burning ſhame, that ſuch things be not redreſs d, or at leaſt cenſured. 


Hitherte _- 


his reſtleſs Temper would ſuffer it, ſhould 
complain of Perſecution : And it ſeems yet ſtranger. to me, how the 
Croſs can lay hold on ſuch Perſons, who to avoid Danger or gain their 
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a Patron of Fanaticks, but that he ſhould backen them all he could, both 


Secrets? What think you of the Blades at the time of the Oxford Parliament? 
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 Hitherto wehavellictlethiat'can effect tije Act; and the w] fw g 4 
Paragraphs are as litrle to the purpoſe, though much more abonriding | th 
with Malice; therein he makes it his buſineſs to complain of the Sb xeri- * 
-ties among us in every Reign ſince the Reformation ; he ould have ſaid, in al 
every Proteſtant Reign; for, either out of kindneſs or deſign, he hath not Wt 
a word of the Pas. Joan Butcher, a notorious turbulent Heretick, was ſo 
condemn'd to be burnt, according to the Laws of thoſe Times, in the || th 
Reign of Edward VL. yet could not the compaſſionate King be prevailed || 
on to ſign the Warrant for her Execution, till his Godfather Archbiſhop || Se 
Cranmer, a Man far from Cruelty, convinced him of the neceſſity of it; ti 
and for this his whole Reign mult be blaſted. Queen Elizabeth, by ſome a 
neceſlary Executions, put a ſtop to the growth of Faction, and fruſtrated | bl 
the dangerous and deſperate Deſigns of ſome feditious fanatical Perſons, - 


whereby ſhe ſecured the Safety of her Reign, and the Peace and 'Eaſe of 
her Subjects: But by this means ſhe had like to have cruſhed the Serpent 
in the Egg, which if ſhe had done, this reverend Perſon might have 
wanted a Theme to declame on, and theſe Combuſtions might not have 
been at this day; and therefore ſhe is never to be forgiven. We are next 
told, that Severities caſt a blot upon the Reign of King James I. but he doth 
not inſtance in any, and J am not inclinable to take his bare word 
for any thing, but particularly not in this matter, becauſe I find, that 
thoſe, who are moſt prone to condemn that — do it upon a quite 
contrary account, cenſuring him for being merciful to a Fault. And as 
for the Reigns of Charles the Firſt and Second, I did expect no leſs from 


to cover the Wickedneſs of that Party, and to eneourage them to pro- 
ceed : Inſtead of relating the Unnatural Rebellion againſt the Beſt of Kings, 
and his · Barbarous Murther ſuperadded thereto, he endeavours, with his 
Friend Dr. Kennet, to make King Charles I. a Felo de ſe ; and they would 
have thought themſelves happy Men, if they could have done as much 
for King Charles II. but he proved too cunning for all the falſe Brethren, 
which puts our Author to his trumps, and makes him take Sanctuary in 
his wonderful Knowledg of the Secret of that time, which very wiſely he 
will diſcoverto no body: But might there not be other Secrets which 
he might be as well acquainted with? Had not the Men of Shaftsbury their 


Had they no Secrets? Nor had the Rye-Houſe Conſpirators any ſuch thing? 
But if you have any of their Secrets, I ſuppoſe you intend to keep them 
{o, and reſerve them for uſe ; but it wal '% a villanous Diſappointment 
to you, and vex you to the heart if your Fellow-Traveller R. Fer 
ſhould diſcover them; I am afraid it would make a foul Houſe. For 
ſome ſecret reaſon or other he doth not here bring K. James II. upou the 
Stage, tho he doth not eſcape him afterwards: But when he hathibeipat- - 
tered all the wx) wn 5 ſince the Reformation, for a ſecret reaſonb E 
known to himſelf, he meddles not with any Papiſt, not a wordbt Q, 
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Moy „ in whoſe Reign were Burnings more than enow ; nor can he f 
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if - che. leaſt. Fault in his dear K. V. though ( if he be not fouly bely'd ) * | 

Was an Occaſional Confor miſt with the Papiſts in their higheſt act of Communion, 
and that in defiance of their very Ad of Settlement, which makes Recon- 

ceilement to Rome a Forfeiture. of the Crown ; Nay, he could not remember 

ſo. much as Glenco, or Darien, nor a Perſon made a Prelatg in all haſte, to 
the end, that the firſt time he put on his Lawn Sleeves, he might dip em 
in Rad; nor many more fine Stories, which he could wiſh were greater 

Secrets'than they are: And certainly there is ſome ſecret reaſon for this Par- 

_ tiality ; for a Man that ſerves ſome Mens turns may Eil and ſlay, and be 
a Saviour, whilſt another, who diſpleaſeth them, ſhall be repreſented as 
black as Hell, if he do but offer to be ju. Rather than their Deſign 
ſhould be fruſtrated, ſome Men would bring the Curſe of 17ae! upon us, 
that every Man ſhould do what is right in his own eyes, without Controul- 
ment; and when Knaves and /;llains had done all the Miſchief they could, 
they ſhould ſtill ſcape ſcott-free, not ſo much as juſt Puniſhment muſt be al- 
lowed, leſt we be accounted eruel or ſevere ; and fo Government muſt 
be made not only the moſt precarious but moſt idle inſignificant thing in 
the World; and every King that is not for their purpoſe, muſt be allow'd 
to be no more active than 7 iters Log which he dropt into the Pond for 
a King of the Frogs ; and it they can be content to be ſo, they ſhall be 
uſed accordingly. | 

Our Kings and Queens have made now their Exit off the Stage for a 
while; who comes next to fill the Scene? It you pleaſe, enter Lord 
Stafford, who makes diſcovery of an Oath of Secrecy tender d by the Earl , 
Briſtol to the chief Papiſts met together; but where it was done is ſtill a Se- 
cret; and this is to affect the Act by way of Propheſie, long before it was 
thought on. But how came he to know this? "That ſure is plain enough; 
for he tells us, that the Lord Stafford told it to him in the Tower, and that he 
told it likewiſe at the Bar of their Houſe : But doth he tell this with the Au- 
thority of an Hiſtorian or a Traveller? (fer it is well known he hath been 
both ) If of a Traveller, then let it have a Traveller's Authority, and the 
Proverb for its Voucher: But if with the Authority of an Hiſtorian, it is 
well known, that he was not then a Member of that Houſe, and ſo in all 
likelihood did not hear it at that Bar; however, there are ſeveral Members 
ſtill living, who did hear his Confeſſion at that Bar, and ſay, that they 
think it was ingenuous, but deny that he there made any ſuch Confeſſion 
of ſuch Oath of Secrecy ; and as for what this Reverend Prelate ſaith that 
Lord told him in the Tower, it is alſo known, that he was then only in 
Prieſt's Orders, and ſo could only viſit him in the Quality of a Prieſt; and 
it is ſmall encouragement to any Perſon to truſt that Man, who ſo open- 
Iyiblabs:what was told him in Confeſſon: But ſuppoſe the Lord Stafford 

had;auttioriz'd him to let this be known, yet why was it kept ſo long a 

derer and not divulg'd till now? The Government might have ſuffered 
by: ſach-Goitee/rmenr. But though I am not very forward to give credit to 

_ hilpin this. parcicular, yet I verily * that there are few n 
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of the deſign of the AR, this Act did not take ſo high a Security as that 


lay open to all the Pena! Laws, This looks like arguing ſo engly for 


(10) N 2 
whether there be any form d Plot or not, who are not deſirous to pros. 
mote the Intereſt and Growth of that Party whereof they. are; and if 
they can once ſcrew themſelves into ſufficient Intereſt, Power, and 
Strength, they will ſcarce ſpare any Perſon or Government, which 
ſtands in the way of their Deſigns ; and therefore let the Politicos ſay 
what they will, it is certainly the great Strength and Safety of any Go- 
vernment to be free from Faction, or to have as little of it as may he, 
and thoſe unable to hurt; but it is impoſſible that any Government 
ſhould be long ſafe or quiet, where a turbulent daring FaQtion&ertops- 
the Government it felf ; any Government in ſuch caſe hath no get 
of Safety, but in taking heart and exerting it ſelf with all its might for 
ſuch perſons muſt either be ruled, or they will rule, and perhaps With a 
Vengeance. And there are ſome perſons, who think they have good rea- 
ſon more than barely to ſuſpect, that ſome ſuch thing is now aim'd at, 
and that ſuch a Game is playing underhand, which that Act (which 
hath ſo unhappily miſcarried ) would have ſpoiled, which is the great 
reafon that many are ſo bitterly bent and cry out againſt it. And it this 
do not alarm the Government to take care of it felf, I know not what 
a. | 

From thing to thing and place to place our Author leaps as nimbly as 
a Squirrel from Bough to Bough, it is hard to keep pace with him, and 
would tire out any Man's patience to follow him ſuch a Wild-Gooſe- 
Chaſe to ſo little purpoſe ; he's next got among the Papiſts and Diſſenters, 
and endeavouring to tye them Tail to Tail, like Sampſon's Foxes, but it 


ſeems the Thread broke at this time, and would not hold them; for the 


Diſſenters could not be brought to it, to accept the Aſſiſtance of the Papiſts, in or- 
der to petition for a e, Toleration : And by 4 Grids it ſhould ſeem, 
that whatever they do now, they did not then approve it; for when af- 
terwards all thofe 25 Cattle were let looſe by a General Toleration, - which 
put the Nation in ſuch a Hubbub and Confuſion, that the next Parliament 


procur'd it to be recall'd, and the Teft-A# was made to learn them better 


Behaviour, and keep them in ſomewhat better order. Alderman Love, 
a known Diſſenter, inſtead of oppoſing, voted for that Act; and for the 
fo doing, this Reverend Author makes him give ſuch a reaſon as would 
have obliged him to vote alſo for this Act, if he were living and conti- 
nued in the ſame mind. And I cannot but wonder, that he ſhould re- 
late, that he ſaid, that nothing, with relation to them, ſhould intervene, to ſtop 
rhe Security that the Nation and the Proteſtant Religion would have by-that Act: 
For that very fame Security which was intended by that Act, but ſince 
eluded, was intended by this; nay, abating the preventing the Eluſion 


for this Act allows a Toleration, and diſturbs no Man in the peaceable an 
dae enjoyment of his own Conſcience, if he can be content with that: 
But when that Act was made, Toleration was recalled, and the Diflenter: 


, - 
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che Bill, that ſome perſons would be apt to call it a Betraying his Cauſe ; 
but perhaps he hath a ſecret meaning, which his Party underſtands, tho 
others do not, and that will ſalve all. As for what he ſays concerning 
the K ing being highly offended with the Diſſenters, for 1heir giving up his De- 
elaration, I ſuppoſe it is one of thoſe. Secrets which he ſo often boaſts of, 
and either is of his own making, or known to few or none but himſelf : 
For if others, who very well knew the ſtate of thoſe Times, have ſpoken 
truth, the matter is quite otherwiſe ; for the War at that time bore hard 
pen the Dutch, and had it been managed and purſued as ſome thought 
ie might have been, in all likelihood it had been fatal to that State. This 
ſome ill Minifters, who had none of the honeſteſt Deſigns of their own 
to ſerve, lay hold on, and perſuade the King, that if a Toleration were 
granted, the beſt and richeſt Dutch Merchants (their preſent Danger 
conſider d) would draw over their Effects, and come and ſettle, and 
bring that Trade hither : But when the King found ir had no ſuch effect, 
but on the contrary, had ſet his own Kingdom in a flame, he was fo far 
from being angry with the Diſſenters for giving up his Declaration, that his 
Indignation was great, and that very juſtly, againſt thoſe Miniſters of State 
who had prevail'd with him to give it out; for it ſhook the Crown on his 
Head, and he did not quickly nor eaſily recover that Blow : So that our 
Author might have ſpared this, for any ſervice it can do his Cauſe, or 
any thing it can make againſt the Bill. 
But to proceed wtih this Learned Doctor's Hiſtory ; in the end of King 
Charles's Reign, we all remember ( ſaith he ) that a new Proſecution of them 
Ci. e. the Diſſenters) 1 ſet on foot; How comes it to paſs, that he doth 
Not call it a Perſecution? For he may remember it by a very good Token, 
it being not very long before he tranſlated his Allegiance, for which per- 
haps he may remember it with a Spirit of Revenge; but let him remem- 
ber what he will, that Proſecution was manag'd with that Caution and 
Prudence, that it opened the Eyes of many of the Diſſenters to ſee their 
Errour, cool'd the hot Spirits of the reſt, and made the latter end of that 
King's Reign eaſie to himſelf and comfortable to his Subjects; and had 
his Brother, in that reſpect, trod in his ſteps, we had felt none of thoſe 
Troubles and 'Convulſions we now groan under, but might have been the 
quieteſt, if not the richeſt and bappieſt People under the Cope of Heaven; 
and what pity is it, that all theſe ſhould be ſacrificed to the Madneſ and 
Folly of ſome, and the Guilt and Ambition of others? But notwithſtand- 
ing theſe Severities (as he calls them.) he tells us, That the Diſſenters 
were ſollicited by the Agents of the Court, to petition for a General Toleration, but 
they could not be prevail d on: If it were ſo, they had good reaſon for it; 
for they knew the King had paid ſo dear for his Experience in that kind, 
that they were ſure he would never be induced to grant it, and their 
Strength was then to fit ſtill, and not further exaſperate him. But here 
4s a very untoward Iucndo:; for he all along makes the Papiſts the Solli- 
citors ol the Diſenters, to ſtruggle for this General Toleration, and conſe- 
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- quently you are to underſtand Agents to be Papiſti, which is 
1 . ſay, that the Ad of Buſneſ and Power at Cours were moſtly” 
Pepifts, It will concern them, who were: Court-Miniſters at that time, 
to clear themſelves from this Aſperſion; but I know it is too comtnon a 
thing of late, for ſome waſpiſh envious Perſons, when they know not 
how otherwiſe to do a Man a Miſchief, they call him a Papi, and en- 
deavour to ſet the Aob upon him, when it is well known, that he who 
is called Papiſt is farther from it, than thoſe who call him ſo. But hi- 
therto, if you believe our Author, the Diſſenters would not accept 4 To- 
leration, if the Papiſts had any hand in procuring it; but certainly he that 

values it ſo much, might have taught them better things; for one would 
think that a Toleration, which muſt be parted with on no account, might 

be obtained upon any terms. But as zealcus as he is ſeemingly. againſt 
| Papiſts, if he had examined his Private Remarks, or looked into his Secret 
Hiſtories during the ſeveral Reigns he mentions, he might have found ſe- 
veral times, wherein there was a much better Underſtanding between 
the er th and Diſſenters, than he is willing to acknowledg; and that they 
have often joyned hands againſt both Church and State, is ſo notorious a 

a thing, that I need not bring Inſtances; and at laſt he is forced to con- 
feſs little leſs; for ( faith he) What ſome of them did in King James's Reign 
7s ell known, and cannot be excuſed; Whether it can or not, I will 
not concern my ſelf, there are ſome, who think it ought not; but cer- 
tainly it muſt be a very unpardonable Crime, for which the pregnant Brain 
of this. Authot cannot fd or ame an Excuſe, eſpecially for that his Be- 
loved Party, for whom he is always ſo zealous ; and certainly if any Man 
could have excuſed them, he ought to have done it; for they were eve- 
ry where highly inftrumental in bringing that buſineſs about, for which 

he came over; and therefore in gratitude for their Kindneſs and Aſſi- 
ftance they ought not to have been inexcuſable with him, whatever they 
were with others: But if it be lawful to gueſs, why in this particular 
Caſe he leaves his Dear Friends in the lurch, and makes them inexcuſa- 
ble, perhaps it may be this, That Toleration was generally thought to be 
defign'd againſt the Eftabliſi d Church, it much diſobliged that King's beſt 
Friends, and raisd him Enemies in all Parts, yet ftill he went on every 
where careſſing the Diſſenters, and they for their parts follow'd him with 
Addreſſes, and promiſed him mighty matters; and who ſo great Friends 
and Favourites with the King as they? And yet as ſoon as opportunity of- 
fer d, they not only forſooł but kgiray'd and gave bim up. Now in this 
*Caſe he could hardly have made anyExcuſe for them, which would not 
have been more an Excuſe- for that unfortunate Prince, whom he can- 
not afford a good word, tho he is ſafe in his Grave, and cannot hurt him. 
But tho' this might prevail wich him not tꝭ make any Excule for them, 
vet Icannot conceive why he of all men ſhould ſay, They canmot be exenſed: 
for is it ſuch a Crime in them to accept that from K. James which he 
not only allows them to accept from K. William, but perſuades, exhotts 
and conjures them not to part with on any Terms? And they may _— ; 
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and undiſturbedly enjoy it for me, provided they can be content with 
that without graſping and overturning all to our utter ruine. They were 
in poſſeſſion of Toleratian when the P. of O Landed; and when he had 
poſſeſs d himſelf of his Father Throne, and wrought his Wonderful Delive- 
rance, our Author (though in Language not very becoming a Prelate) tells 
us, That his next care was to ſecure the Church of England by the Act of Tolera- 
tian. So that here is no new thing, ſaving that the one procured that to 
be paſſed into an Act, which the other could not obtain. But I confefs, 
Lamfomewhart ſcandalized at his Talk of ſicuring the Church of England by | 
n of Toleration. It is much like ſecuring a Man's Houſe by throwing 
down the Walls, or fencing his Cloſe by pulling up the Hedges; ſuch 
a contradiction in Terminis would never have been allowed to paſs from 
any but a Man of ſuch Authority: But God deliver me, and all good 
Men, from his ways of ſecuring the Church. But T muſt not forget that 
he offers at a ſort of a Reaſon, why a Toleration might be welcom from 
K. William, which could not be ſo from K. James. For then he ſays, That 
the whole Management with relation to Diſſenters, was an Artifice to advance a 
Popiſh Intereſt, Of this, I think, there is no doubt; and perhaps he never 
ſpake a truer word in his Life. But then, it Toleration of the Diſſenters was 
. What the Papiſts wanted, and have all along been ſo eager for, let it be 
obtained by what means it will, they have their ends, and know how to 
make uſe of it, and ſerve their intereſt of it ;. and, if ſuch an intereſt (as 
he ſaith) muſt needs give a juſt Fealouſie of every thing that looks that way. 1 
think we have as much or more cauſe to be jealous now than ever. But 
dares our Author aſſert, or can he convince us, that the Papiſts were no 
way concerned in William's Toleration? He that pretends to know the 
Secrets of all Reigns, muſt needs be extraordinary skilful in that, whereof 
himſelf was ſo great a part. And do you think he could not out of his 
Budget of Secrecies, tell us ſomething of a 4 Agreement amongſt the 
Confederates, for Favour to the Catholicks? However, he cannot be igno- 
rant of the firſt Article of the Confederaty, wherein they ſware to maintain 
the juſt Rights of the Holy See, and never to make Peace till he be refored * 
to chem; now, how can a Man ſwear thoſe to be juſt Rights, which he 
doth not believe to be ſo ? This is enough to make any Man ſuſpect, 
that he who ſwears thus, is at leaſt Poprſhly Affected. Is it not commonly 
known, what Indulgence and Favour was then ſhewn to Papiſts, and how 
ſome juſtly condemned, were extraordinarily reſcued from Juſtice, inſo- 
much that ſome Papiſts did nor ſtick ta ſay, that their condition under his 
was better than under K. James? Were not more New Converts by far made 
in his time, than in the Reign of K. James? And, were they ever diſturbed in 
their Work, or call'd to account for it? Let the Diſſentert enjoy the To- 
leration he ſo furiouſſy pleads for, but then let them uſe it fo cautiouſſy, 
that they do not let in thoſe who will neither tolerate them nor us: And 
fo; apon due conſideration, it will be found, that this is fo far from ma- 


king againſt the Bil; that indeed it ſtrongly makes for it. For that Bil 
would have out off the Hopes of Popifts, and ſecured us againſt their greae 
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and main deſign, to whom the Toleration otherwiſe gives too great an 
 Advraatape. - i % oerl ed ane een eee 
le goes on, endeavouring to perſuade qq, that the number of the Diſ- 
ſenters is much abated; at leaſt af oui art i not ai third part; and this he 
thinks to be owing to the Taleration. This looks fo like a Paradox; that one 
would think it ſhould not be eaſily ſwallowed: : And truly, I think his Oc- 
caſional Conformiſts may prove much like theSamnarinam to the Jeu; while 
the Church js in a tolerable condition, ot there is any thing to be got by 
it, they are of kin to it 3 but if She fall into Diſtreſs, or under Perſecution, 
the Kindred is inſtantly forgotten, and they become Her worſt Enenyes. 
However, not to diſpute the matter with him, for a Proof of the Truth 
of it, I ſhall only refer you tc a ſmall Pamphlet lately publiſhed, wherein 
Legion changeth his Name to Milions, in moſt diſgraceful, inſolent, and 
ſcurrilous Terms, reproacheth the whole Houſe of Commons, boaſts of their 
Strength and Numbers, and therewith plainly threatens the Government; if 
they themſelves were ſenſible of ſuch decay of their Party, they would 
ſcarce act ſo daringly ; and if the decay be to a fourth, if not a third part, 
it is morally impoſſible but that they ſhould be ſenſible of it, and alſo ap- 
I prehenſive of a daily further decreaſe, which is no encouragement to play 
ich Prancks; and therefore as I am not over haſty to believe him, ſo, if. 
it were true, I think it is a fair Warning to the Government to ſecure 
themſelves by reſtraining ſuch Inſolence. | 
Hitherto we have had a great deal of rambling Stuff to little or no 
| . purpoſe, and as if he were apprehenſive, that it would fail him, he now 
| takes Sanctuary in the old ſtale Trick of Fealouſies and Fears. The Diſſen- 
1 ters (he ſaith) apprehend the Toleration ws aimed at; and that bow little ſoe ver 
| ſeems to be in this Bill, it is a ſtep, and will be followed by more that are kept in 

reſerve till this Point us once gained. On the contrary it ſeems to me, That 
the Bill confirms the Toleration ; and if confirming a thing be to aim at its 
|  Overthrow, I know not what Security we can have for any thing; and 
| as for his other Steps kept in reſerve, if this Man of Secrets had told us 
| what they were, we might have known what to have ſaid to them; till 
| then I can only look on it as blowing the Coal, and an old Artifice by 
concealing what he was aſhamed: to ſpeak, to fill Mens Heads with more 
variety of Suſpicions, than he knew how otherwiſe to put into them. 
But cannot imagine what he means, when he faith, The next Step may 
be for their Wives and Children. Who are thoſe that would be for their Wives 
and Children? And, what would hey do with them? Or, doth he think 
the H. of C. would be worſe than Pharaoh, and by leaving the Diſſenter: 
neither Wives nor Children, deſtroy the whole breed of them? This would 
be to break through the whole Toleration indeed, as he phraſeth it; but cer- 
tainly, there is no Man ſo ſilly as to fear it. I know not what Inclinati- 
on his Reverence may have to other Mens M ves, but I verily believe he 
would let their Children alone, if it were but to avoid the trouble and 
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charge of keeping them. But ik it were lawful-for me as well as this Great 
Man to make AMAay- bes, L could furniſh him with ſome, which would look | 
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as odly on the other ſide; and yet perhaps t nor likelihood. For if 


the Act had paſſed, it may be the HouſerobQommons would have endea- 
youred the Repeal of ãt next Seſſions, if they had found any inconveni- 
ence in it. It may be they may dra up a Petition or Addreſs, that the Bi- 
ſhop. of Salisbury may be tranſſated to Minebeſter upon the next Vacancy. 
It maybe they may follow the Example of Scotland, and make the Diſſeu- 
ters the Church, and the Epiſcopal Men the Diſſenrers: And who knows but 
the Sky may fall, and We may have Larks in abundance 2 For whither 
may not a Man run with MAay- bes? If Men will be frighted out of their 
Wits, and run mad with the apprehenſion ot ſuch Pqhibilities as carry not 
with them the leaſt ſhew of Probability, ue muſt never expect to live in 
Peace, and Quiet. But he has another Trick to. make us apprehenſive of 
Danger; for faith he, If one picks at a great Dike that keeps out the Sea, it 


ill be thought, how [mall a. Breach ſoever he makes at firſt, that he deſigns a to- 


tal inundation. Here this Man of flotid Stile, hath expreſs'd himſelf io 
unluckily, that if he had fallen into the Hands of Vits, who had a mind 
to expoſe him, they might have made untoward work of it. For what 
means he by picking at a Die? A Dike is an open place beneath the 
common level, and à great Dike is much lower and deeper, and there- 


fote much fitter to let in the Sea than to keep it out. But I will do him 
the Juſtice, as to ſuppoſe he means the quite contrary (as perhaps he 
doth often) and that he intended that, which thoſe on the Sea Coaſts. 


call a Wall, and the Inlanders a Bank or Mound ; and then I agree with 
him ſo far, only I think he hath made an ill choice of a Similitude for his 
purpoſe. For, what if he ſhould prove to be that very Man who is thus 


picking at the Bank or Wall to let in the Sea, and in time to raiſe a total 


Inundation? For, what is the Diſcipline of the Church, but that Mound or 
Wall which keeps out that Raging Sea of Errors and Wickedneſs ? And, how 


can that ſtand with his Project? And, what are all thoſe various Se&#s and 


Hereſies but a boiling, foaming Sea, which if let in, will certainly over 
whelm and drown the Church? And, how can the Papiſt he kept out, if the 


Occaſional Confermif muſt be admitted? For, doth not he himſelf tell us, 


that the Marqueſs of Wincheſter was an Occaſional Conformiſt in Queen Eli- 


zabeth's time? And I am very well ſatisfied, and I believe ſo is he too, 


that their Diſßenſations now are not leſs extenſive, and that they are more 
improved in making uſe of ſuch Advantage and Opportunities to promote 


their common Deſign. Thus, while he is laying all open and in common, 
he ſhews himſelt a Workman indeed , and doth not poorly pick at the 
Eforward, if he will teach no better 


Bank, but carries it quite away, Hen 
Doctrine, I hope he will take care to illuſtrate it with more ſuitable Similitudes. 


The Mar we are engaged in, is what he next inſiſts on; and, if he had 
called it an expenſive Mar at a time when Trade is low, and ſtill ſinking, 1 
ſhould not have gainſaid him; yea, I am not unwilling further to grant 
him, that rehus fc ant ihus, a Toleration was requiſite: But then the War 
is ſo far from being a Reaſon for putting the Power into ſuch Mens hands, 
as ſhould ſquander away our Treaſure, dixide and betray; our-Rounkds.. 
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and ſet us fogethet by dhe Ears among our ſeives, that it is rather 4 Res- 


ſon againſt it, and conſequently z Reaſon for paſſing the Bu, ' which ſo 
far hea could be taken, would have keptſuch out, and made our Coun- 
ſels unanimous, and more cloſely and better executed. He goes on to ſet 
forth his knowledge and skill in the Politicks, and tells us what France hath 
| ſaid, and what Portugal and Savoy expect. But as I think this wide of the 
| matter, ſo I pretend not to skill in the Poliricks 5/ only I have obſerved, 
| and ſo I believe have-+moſt others, that there are two ſorts of Politicians ; 
one that wiſely manages Affairs for the Publick Good, the other full of 
Trick and Knavery, who makes it his buſineſs to embroil and entangle 
Affairs, and put all things in diſorder , that he may fiſh for himſelf in 
troubled Waters: Of which ſort this Learned Perſon is, J leave it to 
time to diſcover, for I will be no Judge. 275 | 
His Diſcourſe of War and the Allies had doubtleſs inſpired him with 
wvalorous Thoughts and eagerneſs for Action, and therefore not able to contain 
himſelf, he makes a ſally out upon a handful of poor forlorn Facobites, not 
worth his notice; but I find they are all drawn in for the fake of a ſingle 
Perſon, one L — 7, who doubtleſs hath very much offended him; and 
yet if he ſay true, it ſeems not worth His while to take offence at him. 
For as he deſcribes Him, you would think him to be a Mad-man, for he 
faith he is the furiouſeſt Facobite in England; And who regards what a 
Mad-man ſays or does? But to deal plainly and truly, I muſt confeſs I 
have heard another kind of Character of him, ſome who pretend at leaſt 
to know him very well, tell me, that on the contrary he is a Perſon of 
an even, calm, and ſweet Temper ; that his Converſation is very enter- 
taining, and yet withal ſo inſtructive and profitable, that you would think 
Horace had made that Verſe on purpoſe to deſcribe him; 
Omne tulit punctum, qui miſcuit utile Dulci. | 
But not to trouble you with what J have heard in his commendation, 
which his Works publiſhed, in a great meaſure vouch ; if he be a Man an- 
ſwerable to the Character given of him, he ſtands in need of no Man to 
teach him to paint, but is able to draw an Ecebolius in his true and proper 
Colours ſo to the Lite, that Men ſhall be in love with the Picture, though 
they had no kindneſs for the Perſon. And therefore I wili not offer to 
take his Cauſe out of his hands, but leave him as beſt able to make his own 
defence; although I muſt confefs, that T had heard ſo very well of him, 
that I ſhould have had him in more than common eſtimation, if this Re- 
verend Author had not told me he was a Facobite. But though I ſhall not 
take up the Cudgels for an inconſiderable parcel of contemprible Facobires, 
| yet I ſhall not eaſily deſert the Church, wherein. I was born and bred, and 
| which I take to be the beſt on Earth, if She might be ſuffered to be Her- 
ſelf. I wiſh the diſtinction of High Church and Low Church had never been 
invented, and that there had been no Reaſon for it; but I am ſenſible 
that ſome Men are labouring to bring Her ſo very Low, that She ſhall lie 
flat on the Ground, if they would not have her Under-ground;: and bury 
Her. And the Principle this Author goes on, (if that can deſerve the 
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ſtruction of that which is, and hath 
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Name of a Principle, which determines a Man to nothing, and makes him no 


* ether but ſuch. a thing as the Poets deſcribe Fortune, only, conftant in Inconflancy) 
Would quickly murther her, and very ill agrees with what he gravely ſays, 


That our legal Eſtabliſhment founded on the Primitive Pattern, is the true meaſure of 


eur Church ; and thoſe who riſe above it, are as much out of the way as thoſe who fall 


below it. I wiſh he would ſtick to this, and T wonder how he durſt ſay it. 
For except ſome particular Uſages in ſome particular Churches grounded on 


particular Reaſons, which no Man could have juſt cauſe to except againſt, the 


Doctrine and Diſcipline of the Primitive Church was every where the ſame, their 
Members bound to conſtant Communion, and though by initiation in a particular 
Church they became Members of the Catholick Church, and ſo had a right to Com- 
munion in all Churches of Catholick Communion, where ever their Affairs might 
lead them, yet they were not admitted without their Communicatory Letters, to 
teſtifie that they came from a Church of the ſame approved Communion, and had 
not, nor did not Communicate with any Hereticks or Schiſmaticks , or any that 
divided or ſeperated from the Church, and ſet up oppoſite Communions, Nay, the 
very Hereticks and Schiſmaticks of thoſe Times, were generally ſo far Carho- 
licks in this particular, that they would not ſuffer any in their Communion, but 
ſuch as joined with them upon the ſame Principle, and were conftant to them, 
and renounced the Communion of all others; fo that an Occaſional Conformiſt in 
thoſe times would have been ſpewed out, not only by Catholicks, but even 
by Hereticks and Schiſmaticks themſelves, as ſuch an unclean Beaſt that was not 


fit to be admitted into any Herd whatſoever : And all this our Learned Au- 


thor cannot but know; the compals of his Reading hath been too great to 


be ignorant of theſe things. When therefore he avers, that our Church is 


founded on the Primitive Pattern, and yet will have her obliged to admit to 
her Communion Occaſional Conformiſts, ſuch as Atheiſts, Deiſts, Papiſts, Muggletoni- 
ans, and all the looſeſt of Hereticks and Schiſmaticks, T appeal to the Chriſtian 
World, whether this Man muft not neceſſarily be thought to ſpeak againſt 
his own Knowledge - 2535 dugg And, what can you think of ſuch a Man? 
Doth not ſuch a Biſhop deſerve to be made a Metropolitan, or ſomething elle 2 
As he proceeds, inſtead of giving us Reaſons, he tells us Stories; That an 
eminent Papiſt uſed often to ſay, That he was for the Church of England as by Law 
Eſtabliſhed. And why ſaid he ſo ? Becauſe he looked on Queen Mary's Laws as 
yet in full force, and thought Queen Elizabeth, who repeal'd them, had no more right 
zo the Crown than O. Cromwel ; and therefore he & jealom, when he bears ſome 
Perſons pretend to much Zeal for the Church of England as by Law eſtabliſbed. He 
hath abundantly ſatisfied me, that he is not troubled with over-much Zeal 
for it : Butthen, muſt all Perſons that mean honeſtly, be condemned for one 
equivocating Perſon ? Could he not have told us another Story, that the D;/- 
ſenters of late ſtick not openly to boaſt, that by Virtue of the Act of Toleration, 
they are eſtabliſhed by Lam, and therefore as much the Church of England 
Law eftabliſhed as any other. The Impudence and Sophiſtry of each Plea 
ſhall not ſtay to unravel: But, had it not look d like a much fairer Inference 
to obſerve * hence, that both * and Diſſenter equally aim at the De- 
een generally accounted the Church of 
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England by Law e whe? And that he, who pleads the Cauſe of the one, 
lends a helping Hand to the other. But if he dares not be zealous for the 
Church of Enpland as by Law eſtabliſhed, he would do well to tell us what 
he is zealous for; for he is a Man of Zeal, and muſt be zealous for ſomething. 
It it be for the Diſſenters (as it is moſt likely) he hath free leave to go over 
to them; only Ithink it reaſonable, that he who will leave a Church, wherein 
is a due Succeſſion of Authority, to go over to them, who ſet up of themſelves, 
and have no. Commiſſion from Jeſus Chriſt, ought firſt to be deprived of his 
own Orders. * n 
To aggravate the matter, he tells you, that the Fury of others heightens the 
Icalouſte, and, he thinks, the Bill could produce no great Matters, if there were not 
ſomething under it. Could there be any thing under it which could eſcape his 
Sight, who ſpies out the Secrets of all the Courts in Chriſtendom? And, is 
not this to accuſe the whole Houſe as weak-ſighted Fellows, unleſs he could 
tell us, what was under it, or give us ſome better Reaſon for the Jealouſie? 
But, doubtleſs, the Bill was not intended for nothing ; and ſome have thought 
that it might in time have ſetled both Church and State, and ſecured both 
from Convulſions and Overturnings ; and to be jealous of ſo good Effects, is 
not an Argument of the beſt Subject; and theſe being hindered by the caſt- 
ing it out ſo haſtily, makes ſome apt to think, that there was more under that 
than they were willing to ſpeak. He purſues his Jealouſie with a tedious and 
doleful complaint, of the ill Treatment, which the Head of their Order, Himſelf, 
and their Bench have met with, but wiſely forbears to inſtance in any Particulars, 
ieft a Narrative of the Matters ſhould have ſhewn, that there was too much 
cauſe for it. It is a hard caſe, when Presbyters are forced to ruffle Biſhops in de- 
tence of Epiſcopacy it ſelf; but it is a harder, when Biſheps ſhall make uſe of 
their Authority to protect Tolands, and ſuch profligate Wretches, who either re- 
vive old Hereſies, or broach new ones, and not ſuffer ſo much as a Cenſure to paſs 


on them; 'nay, ſhall exert their own Authority againft it ſelf, if not to deſtroy 
it, yet to render it inſignificant. May it not be ſuſpected, that there is more of 


Trick and Deſign, than Honeſty and Chriſtian Prudence in this? But to clear the 


Matter, he gives you an account of their Lives and Actions, but moſt parti- 
cularly of his cn, and in ſuch a Dreſs, that you would t- ke them at leaſt for 


Saints, it not Angels. T have nothing to do with them ; and as for our Author 
his Life and Actions are telerably well known; let them be compared with 


what he here fays, and a Judgment be made of the truth of it: For tho' 1 


have ſeveral things to object, yet I hate to rake into a Man's Life to expoſe 
his Faults ; we have all too many ; and I wiſh he were as good as he boaſts 


himſelf to be, and better, if it were poſſible. But becauſe he himſelf menti- 
ons one Particular, W may affect others, I ſhall only make a ſhort and 


ſlender Remark on it. When he had ſet forth his Noble Performance in wri- 
ting the Hiſtory of the Reformation, he ſays, That he wrote purely what was bir 
own ſenſe of things, which I fear will prove true in too many Particulars : But 


then I muſt tell him, that I had rather he had given me downright Matter of. 


Fact, than his own ſenſe of things for Hiſtory, There is a wide difference be- 
tween a Hiſtory-Writer and an Hiſtory-Maker; a juſt Hiſtorian ought not, like 
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the Spider, to ſpin it out of himſelf, bur plainly and fully to fet forth what 


Matters truly are, or have been; and if he will ſay he hath all along done 
thus, it is more than I dare vouch for him, though I have read it. | 


Hitherto we have been wandring about, like Gypſies, without any certain 
Abode ; now we begin to draw homewards, and approach towards the Bill, 
but ſo gingerly and warily as if we dreaded to come at it; and therefore we 
ſhall dwell as long as we can upon the Title, that we may have leis to {ay to 
the Bill. The Title he makes to be Occaſional Conformity. Now, what need was 
there to epitomize the Title, was it ſo tedious or odiou that he could net give 
us it at length? By all the Title he gives it, a Man cannot tell whether the 
Bill be for or againſt Occaſional Conformity: What ſecret Reaſon he hath for 
this, I will not pretend to know. But let the Title be Occaſional Confirmity, 
what hath he then to ſay to it? Why, he ſaith, He cannot in the general con- 
demm this, but as it # accompanied with Errour and Miſtake in the particular Inſtance. 
And here the Oracle ſpeaks Riddles, ſo that there needs an Oedipus: For, what 
doth he mean, that he cannot condemn the Title of the Bill, or he cannot con- 
demn Occaſional Conformity ? Or, what is this particular Inſtance wherein he can 
condemn either? Here I was puzzled for ſome time; but if I may gueſs at 
his meaning by what follows, it is this, That he approves of Occaſional Con- 


formity between Churches more or leſs perfect, but condemns it when ac- 


companied with ſuch Errour as makes the Communion ſinful, as with wic- 
ked Societies, or thoſe which are really no Churches, as with the Muggletoni- 
aus Or Duakers, though theſe laſt are too numerous to have diſobliged them 
by naming them. As for his Churches more or leſs perfect, we ſhall have a touch 
at them anon; in the mean time, let us ſee his Reaſons for this: And truly 
they are wonderful, and like himſelf ; for inſtead of Reaſons, he only propo- 
ſeth his own Practice, both in what he hath done, and what upon occaſion 
he ſhall do; he moſt magiſterially, as it he had ſtolen the Pope's Infallibiliry, 
makes his own Example a Pattern for all others, as if no Man could do amiſs, 
who followed it. This is a little too much. The Bleſſed St. Paul indeed, bids 
us be Followers of bim, but then he gives it this Limitation, as he alſo as of 
Chriſt. But now we are to mind neither St. Paul, nor Chriſt himſelf, but like 
true Poſtillions of Reformation, to drive through thick and thin after a Scotch 
Eng liſi- Biſhop. I my ſelf (faith he) 45 an Occaſional Conformiſt in Geneva and 
Holland. Who doubts it? Yet not a word of what was done at Rowe, when 
entertained in Cardinal Howard's Palace. But could the Defe#s, which you 


cConfeſs to be in their Conſtitution, be an encouragement to this, when you ac- 


knowledge that at the ſame time you held Communion with our own Church 
according to the Liturgy ? Or, whatever was your Practice, if you then 
preach d the ſame Doctrine you do now, do not you think you ſhould have 
preach d away all your Auditors, or left your felt but a very thin Congrega- 
tion? For, to what purpoſe ſhould Men in a ſtrange Country, bring an O- 


dium upon themſelves, and diſguſt others, by ſetting up a ſtrange Communi- 


on, when they might lawfully join in the Worſhip of the Country, which 
would be withour Offence ? But here he comes on with an unſufferable- 


and moſt malicious Infinuation, as if he and others were deſigned to be łnocł d 
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th head, if the Bill bad paſſed ; that is to ſay, that the Promuters of the Billiers 
| _ Cut-throats and Murtherers, Is not this to render the Church odions, as if Het 
| Principles were Sanguinary, and all Her true Members Men of Blood ? Is this 
| your Moderation? It is well known, that the Party he pleads for have been 
| very prodigal of other Mens Lives, and that thoſe, whom he accuſeth, have 
| been merciful to their own hurt. What ſome Men meditate themſelves, they 
| are too apt to accuſe others of: This is like ſtabbing a Man to the Heart, 
and ſtealing the bloody Knife into another's Pocket. But if by flipping Be- 
yond Sea, he could eſcape knocking onthe Head, he tells you what he would 
do, I marry would he: He v Communicate with the Foreign Churches, but. 
would likewiſe gather all of tba Church about him, and continue to worſhip God accor- 
(| ding to the Liturgy, to hu Lives end; i. e. he will continue ic with Interruptions ;- 
[| ſometimes adbere to it, and at others abandon it. But let him do fo, if he will; 
L do not intend he ſhall be a Precedent for me. 5 5 
But he aims at ſomething like a Reaſon for this; therefore let us examine 
that. It remains (ſaith he) then a Point of Opinion, which Church or Society i the. 
more, and which the leſs perfect. And here he liberally grants, nay more, ſaith, 
i be u very ſure , our Church « the. more perfect and regular, and that the Separation 
1 4 formed upon Error and Miſtake, and that true Edification * among u, and not a-. 
[| mong them. I wiſh he would go and preach this Doctrine in Scotland. But can: 
[| this be an encouragement to go to them? It we cannot mend our ſelves, 
| why ſhould we make our ſelves worſe 2? Why ſhould we run thither, where 
there is no true Edification ?. But is all this no more than a Point of Opinion? 
He may, and certainly doth know, it is more than ſuch a diminutive thing. 
| Whether the Ordinances ate effectually adminiſtred, whether the-Covenants be- 
| tween God and Men be. duly ſealed and ratified, whether they are fo much as 
[ an Organical Church, or more than a meer Volunta Society, where a juſt Suc- 
ceſſion-of Eccleſiaftical Authority is wanting, are Queſtions of no ſmall moment. 
| But though I am not willing to enter upon the Argument, yet I do freely 
| confeſs, that Lear, that neither. they, nor this Learned Prelate to help them, 
J will be able to bring them fairly off it. But ſuppoſe the Difference to be be- 
f tween Churches more or leſs perfect; yet, doth not he confeſs there is a 
Separation, and that they are to blame in every part of it? And, doth not this make 
a\Schiſm, and conſequently Communion unlawful on the one fide or the o- 
ther ? But this hath been already proved, and I delight not in Repetitions:. 
But (he faith) ſame of them by an unhappy Education think. otherwiſe. I doubt it ſu 
not, and have a better Opinion of the Sincerity of many of them, than I. 
i have of his, who pleads their Cauſe ; and therefore heartily. pity them, But, 
i doth the being in an Error create a Privilege tocontinue in it, and propagate. . 
F it? Or, if Men be obſtinate in their Errors, whether of the two is the part. " 
ik of a Biſhop, to cocker and encourage Men in Error, or to convince. Gain- 
[| ſayers ? But he further ſaith, That if it (I ſuppoſe he means the AR) & in- 
tended to tolerate them under their other Miſtakes, he doth not ſee why, abi ſhould nat 
[| | by tolerated likewiſe. It he doth not ſee, I am afraid it is becauſe he will 
| not ; for he is ſometimes ſo quick-lighted, that he can ſee what no body elſe. 
can... What can be the reaſon for toletating an erroneous Communion, but 
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HIDE . 
that; poor Men, they are not ſatisfled in Conſcience to join in ours? And, 
doth chis make for or againſt Occaſronal Conformity ? It they were convinced ot 
the lawfulneſs of our Commumion, and that they could join in it, there would 
be no need of any Toleration. But ſuppoſe ſome to be ſo looſe, that they can 
go here, or there, or any where; is there no difference to be made between 
Sincerity and Hypocriſie? Or, muſt theſe be admitted to corrupt the Church, 
when the other, tho in Error, of their own accord keep themſelves out of it? 
Or, is there no difference between bare tolerating Error, and rewarding and 
fortiſy ing it with Intereſt and Power? None fo blind as they who will not ſee. 
If any thing may be done, for which there is a Precedent, I fear ſcarce any 
Wickedneſs can be committed, which will not be juftifiable ; when Men 
therefore bring Precedents inſtead of Reaſons, it ought to be conſidered not 
only, whether they be truly and fully related, and come up to the Caſe, but 
whether they be juſtifiable. For there are more Precedents tor bad Matters 
than good. Our Author's: way all along here, hath been, inſtead of Reaſons 
to furniſh us with Tales and Stories, and to bring Precedents and Examples 
of himſelf and others, and to make his Inferences from thence, and ſo he goes on. 
He tells us of a common Topick uſed all along in Diſputes againſt Diſſenters, 
That they ſhould come as near the Church as they could, and do all that they conld do. 
1 with @ good Conſcience. I will not anſwer for other Mens management, tho' I 
ſee no hurt in this. Their meaning was Fſuppoſe, to perſuade them, that 
they ſhould not ſtubbornly and humorouſly condemn theſe things as unlaw- 
ful, which they were never able to prove fo, that they thon!d lay aſide Bias 
and Prejudice, and conſider things ſeriouſly and impartially; which would be 
a means at leaſt by degrees, to make them fee their Errors ſo clearly and ful- 
ly, that they would find there was no cauſe to ſeperate; but that they ought 
to return to the Communion of the Church. But there is a great difference 
between Diſpute and Practice. Did they ever tell the Diſſenters, that they 
might communicate againſt their Conſcience? Or, did they perſuade them 
Þ to an indifferency to any Communion whatſoever 2 If they had; T believe” 
the Diſſenters would have deſired no greater advantage againſt them, but 
would have told them roundly of it, and openly proclaimed them to the 
World as Knaves. And therefore, I-think he might better have forborn tel- 
ling us, That the Occaſional Conformiſts-in ha Dioceſe are without number. For F 
e think it little for the Reputation or Comfort of a Paſtor, to have the overſight of 
2 ſuch a wild; ſtragling Flock, whom he can have no command of. And it is nothing 
. better, if he endeavour to make them ſo. As for Occaſional Conformity, why + 


b 
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3 it-ſhould be worſe treated than other Errors, I have told him already, and 
? am not willing to repeat my Anſwers ſo often as he doth his- Queſtions. 
c At laſt he comes to the Bill it ſelf, as he ſaith; but indeed tr is not to tie- 
* Bill, but ſomething he pretends to miſs in the Bill. And liere I am ſome what 
8 at a loſs ; for though Ihave read the Bill, yet I have it not by me; and we 
bt cannot here fo eaſily. procure things as you in London, who can have any 
1 thing preſently for Money; and being it did not paſsinto Act, I did not thinkx 
S .. I ſhould have any further occafion for it. But for all that, notwithſtanding 
£. his Bluſtering, his Reaſons are not ſo ſtrong but that they may be _—_— 
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ſwered. He mifſeth (he ſaith) a Preamhle here, that was in the farmer Bil, in fa. 
vour of Toleration. But with what Reaſon could he Pc hat this Bil ſhould 

be the very fame with that, which miſcarried in the former Seſſions? That 
perhaps might have been judged to look too much like Obſtinacy and a Tri- 
al of Skill. I therefore ſuppoſe, that the Commons prudently deſigned to cut 
off all Superfluities, and make the Bill, tho full, yet as ſhort as poſſible, and 
by that means, what in them lay, to prevent all Exceptions, And tho' I dare 
not ſay, this was one Reaſon why it was caſt out without offering any Amend- 
ments, yet what need was there of ſuch Preamble, when the Bill ic ſelf con- 
firms the Toleration. There might be ſome reaſon for Toleration of Tender Con- 
ſciences in relation to God and his Worſhip ; but if Men have ſuch trouble/om Con- 
ſciences that they will not be ſatisfied without "Wealth, and Power, and Places of 
Truſt, I think it is fit ſuch Conſciences ſhould give in Security for their Good Beha- 
wviour ; and that is all the Bill takes care of. And therefore I cannot think it 
prudently done, upon account of leaving out this needleſs Preamble, to charge 
the Houſe with a deſign to overthrow the Toleration, and that in very indecent, 
reproachful, and provoking Language. I can hardly think he would have 
done thus, if he had not at leaſt had great hopes of their Diſſolution. | 
He is very much offended, That after the Corporation Act, and Teſt Act are ſet forth. 


in the Bill, it is ſaid, That it was intended, that all Men comprehended in them,ſhould be, 


and always continue to be of the Communion of the Church of England. To this he gives 
two Anſwers ; the Sum of the Firſt is this, That there is no fuch Clauſe ; i. e. 
That thoſe words are not in either of thoſe Acts. And I believe it to be true; 
but it doth not at all follow from thence , that it was not the intention of 


thoſe Acts; nay, it is evident that it was the principal intention of thoſe. 


Acts, for the Diſſenter op from the Church , becauſe he thought her 
Communion unlawful ; and thus far 

Trouble and Puniſhment rather than he would do what he thought unlawful, it 
was reaſonable to conclude, that this Man would never come into that Com- 


munion unleſs he were ſatisfied of the lawfulneſs of it; and when he was ſo, 
the want of that being the only thing kept him from it, he could pretend to no 


good reaſon to leave it; and his own ada >, would adviſe him to keep 
to it. It might therefore be reaſonably ſuppoſed in this caſe, that what this 


Man did once, he would always ſtick to. But it ſeems thoſe Law-makers re- 
lied too much upon Mens Sincerity, and through their over-charitableneſs, did 
not ſo ſufficiently declare and ratifie their Intention, but that the Occaſional Con- 


formiſt found out a way to defeat their Intention, and elude their Acts. 


The other Reaſon he gives, why that was not the intention of thoſe Adds, 
is in theſe words, That how unlimited ſoe ver the Enacting Power may be, yet in a 


recital, a thing muſt either be as it is ſet forth to be, or all the Authority on Earth can- 
not make it to be otherwiſe than it is, And this alſo is true; A Man can be 
bound to no more than what is ſet forth, let whatſoever will be intended ; 
but yet an Intention may be wary ſet forth, or a thing may be ſet forth 
not according to the Intention, or | | | 

here. For they thinking Men had been bound up by the nature of the thing, 
- Were not cateful to expreſs themſelves in ſuch words as ſhould tie Men 


conſcientiouſly making himſelf liable to 


ort of the Intention; which is the cafe 
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to conſtant Communion by the Letter of the Act; and of this, crafty, looſe 
Perſons made their advantage, and found a way to fruſtrate the deſign and 
intention of thoſe Acts, and to make them inſignificant : And therefore to 
ſupply thoſe Defects, and to obviate ſuch Tricks and Evaſions, this Bill was 
brought in; and therefore, thoſe who are for the continuance of the Corpo- 
ration and Teſt As ought to have been zealous for this Bil, which prevents 
tricking them, and gives them their true and full intended force, And tho' 
this may be an Argument, that our Author is not very hearty for the Corpora- 
tion and Teſt Adts, yet it is no Argument againſt this Bil. For the intention 
of thoſe Acts is apparent, and there being a detect in ſetting it forth, it is 
bur juſt that it ſhould be ſupplied. 
At length he knows not what he may agree to, when it ſhall be a proper 
time. But he cannot agree to 4 Fine of Fifty Pounds for going to a Mecting tolerated 
* by Law. But it is no ſuch thing; they may ſaſely go to all the Meetings in 
the Kingdom, it they have nothing elſe to do, in their private Capacity; but 
the Fine is for forfeiting the Security they had given the Government, who 
had beſtowed upon them Places of Profit and Truſt; and in ſuch caſe, the 
Ingratitude and Falſeneſs conſidered, ſome would be apt to thir k the Fine 
too little. In concluſion he makes a Noiſe, which he thinks will ſcund all the 
World over, it the Meetings at the Foreign Churches tolerated among us ſhould be ex- 
cepted : And yet J am confident, that the Diſſenters themſelves, upon 
due conſideration , will be againſt him, and not be apprehenſive of a- 
ny ſuch Noife. For, why ſhould Strangers have a greater Privilege than the 
Natives and Home- born? Beſides, to give a Privilege to them which is de- 
nied to the Diſſenters, is to give a ſupereminence to them above all others, 
as if they were the more perfect Churches, and all our own (to ſpeak in our Au- 
thor's Language) Jeſs perfect; which would be a Scandal equally upon the 
Church, and all the Piſſenters Meetings, as it Communion were no where 10 
excellent and deſirable as with them: And I am apt to think, that the Di 
ſenters have not ſo ill an Opinion of themſelves as to bear this. Let Foreigners 
therefore be content with equal Privileges with the Natives , and not think 
to be ſet above them. 5 | 
He concludgs, That for theſe Reaſons, he thinks the Bill cught not to be now en- 
tertained, but the Subject Matter of it to be left to be conſidered at a more proper time. 
And when ſhall that be? And I have conſidered his Reaſons, and can find no- 
thing in them, but that the Bill might have paſſed at is time, to the great 
good and benefit both of Church and State. And indeed, I cannot find that he 
produceth one Reaſon which directly affects the Bill. For if be not miſta- 
ken, the caſe is this; Whether the Diſſenters ſhall be tolerated in their own 
way of Worſhip, according to their Conſciences, in their private Capacity, 
which is granted them; or, whether they ſhall be admitted to Places of 
Power and Truſt, without giving any Security to the Government, that 
they will not endeavour to differye or over-turn it, which, it the B had 
paſs'd, had been deny d them? And throughout this whole long rambling - 
Speech, I cannot find one Reaſon directly pointed againſt this. There are 
only Two Things, or rather Blinds, which with ſome Men may ſeem to 
| | carty 
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zs a good thing, rightly uhderſtood*%- But, how often arè t ur d upon us 
BY -undes the Name of Virtues? Let Moderation be aVirtue,yetLukewarmmeſs is a Vice, 
and Treachery and H I pocriſie (till worſe: And here Moderation it ſelf is m de 
Plea apainff a Bill, which was the moſt likely thing that could be to co our 
Hats, ſecure Church and State, and reduce us to Moderation and Sobriety. It 1s 
A ſtrangs Moderation, which pleads for Madneſs and Diforder, and againſt the 
. re&ifjing them. Then tor the ill. timing of the Bill, wherein lies it? Is It an 
All time to ſet things to rights, when they are all-in Difortzr and Confuſion? 

Is it an ill time to ſecure Church and State, when both are Hkely to be torn 

in pieces? The Bill is loſt ar preſent ; and, what if in the mean time the 

_  *Diſſenters (who moſt certainly would never long agree among themſelves, 
and conſequently as the Affairs of the World are, expoſe both us and them- 
ſelves to ruin) ſhould- mount into the Saddle, and force themſelves into the 
Government, would not thoſe very Men, who now tell you it is not time yet, 
then laugh at-you, and ſay with the Brazen Head, Time's paſt. And then you 

| might have a Scorch Moderation ſet up, under which, Church. men themietres 
t ' ſhall not only not be relerared to enjoy the Worſhip ꝙ God according to their 
- Conſciences, but ſhould not be ſuffetec to hve, unleſs in hole and corners, a8 It 
were by Fealtb. Great Men may ſay great things, and talk big; but not- 

ö withſtanding the confidence of this Great Man, I heartily wiſh that all ſorts 
| of Men may not find cauſe to repent that this Bill did not paſs. : 


- * 


Fir, I remember, that in the cloſe of your Letter you gave me a Hint concerning Scandalum 
Magnatum.* And truly I am of opinion, that if a due Reverence and Reſpect be not paid to all 

forts of Perſons according. to their Degrees and Stations, Government it felt cannot tha but 

pe” we ſhallall run into Mob and Confufion : And therefore I think ſuch Diſtance cannot be to 
f well guarded, and that Tranſgreſſors in this caſe, ought to be ſeverely puniſh'd according to 
the Quality of the Offence. But if any Peer will diſpute a Point with another, efpecially in 

Point of Conſcience, or ſhall pleaſe to write for the Conviction of others, wherein he thinks | 

to be in a Miſtake, in this Particular he ought to lay aſide his Peerage, and be upon the 1 
For every Man hath as good right to Reaſon and Argument as the greateſt Peer whatſoever. - For 

if my Reaſoning, though never ſo juſt, ſhall be cramp'd. with a Scandalum Mag natum, and I muſt 
ſubmit, and depart from my own Senſe at every turn, right or wrong, upon that account; tho! 
this may not be called Popery, Supremacy, or Infallibiliiy, yet it is ſomewhat very like it by 

dl not ber Name ; nor is the Proteſtant, who in this caſe muſt be determined by Scandalum Magna- 
tum, in much better Condition than the Papiſt, who is over-awed by the Inguiſtion And there- 
| fore I ſhould rather run the hazard of Scan. Mag. than give up my Rights as a Chriſtian, a Subjef, 
and even a meer Man or rational Creature. For even this I can ſcarce be thought to be, if I maſt 

have no more Reaſon or Conſcience than that allows me. But tho' I thank you for your caution, 

yet I think it needleſs; and I ſhould do great wrong to this Author, if I ſhould but pretend to 

the apprehenſion of any ſuch thing. For the Reverend Father hath very generouſly paſt'd his 

Word, and in conſequence thereof pawn'd his Honour, That hom hardly ſoever he y be treated 

by others, be ſhall never treat any hardly in Matters of Conſcience. And, I thank God, I have al- 


ways acted upon a Principle of Contcience, and do fo in this Matte. 
_ Haying now gtatified your Requeſt, I give you free leave to make what uſe of it you pleaſe ; 


1 


* — ' 


and am the ; 
Mar 3.1704. SIR, Tour Affedtiqnare Old Friend andServan, A. B. C. 
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